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Editorial 

Since our last issue two prominent members of our Institute 
have passed on to their reward. Both men had been treasurers of 
our organization, Mr. Chas. Wehking, Jr., from 1927 to 1929, and 
Mr. E. A. Ellerman from 1929 to 1942. 

Mr. Chas. Wehking, Jr. (died Oct. 24, 1942, at the age of 75), 
member of Messiah Church, St. Louis, a charter member of the 
Institute and its first treasurer, was an outstanding layman in our 
Church. In his own congregation he had served as officer in various 
capacities, particularly as chairman of the building committee for 
its beautiful church edifice. . 

But his interest was not limited to the affairs of his own 
church. When Concordia Seminary was to be built on the grounds 
known as “The De Mun Tract,” he served as a member of the 
Building Committee of the new seminary and personally supervised 
all the construction of those buildings without cost to Synod. He 
never accepted any remuneration for the months of work in the 
construction of the new seminary. Later on he served at the 
seminary for many weeks filing the numerous plans of those 
buildings. Recently he served as supervisor of the construction of 


the new KFUO building. Mr. Wehking was known throughout 
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Resolution 


Wuereas, The continued growth of Concordia Historical — 
Institute requires a sustained interest on the part of our people 


throughout the Synodical Conference; and, _ 


Wuereas, This interest can be aroused and kept alive most 


effectively by fostering the establishment of local chapters of our 
Institute; and, 2 
Wuereas, St. Louis is one of the cradles of our Church in 


America and offers much that is of historic interest and value to 


our people; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of Concordia Historical In- 


stitute in this city and vicinity, do now form a St. Louis Chapter 


of the Institute; and be it further 

Resolved, That we ask the Board of Directors of Concordia 
Historical Institute to act as officers of this chapter; and be it finally 

Resolved, That we request the officers to arrange for at least 
two meetings a year for the purpose of hearing reports on the 
work, hearing talks of a historical nature, viewing pictures and 
films, and otherwise fostering interest in our Church’s past; and 
that we, the members, will do all in our power to publicize these 
meetings and to win new members for our organization. 


Following the adoption of this resolution, the first act of the 


established St.Louis Chapter was the presentation and adoption 


of the following two resolutions. 

No. 1. Resolved, That we, the members of the St. Louis Chap- 
ter of Concordia Historical Institute, extend our cordial greetings 
and best wishes to the chapters in Fort Wayne, Ind., in the Slovak 
Synod, and in New York, and that these greetings be extended 
through the kind offices of the Secretary, Dean Jesse. 


No. 2. Resolved, That we extend a rising vote of thanks to 


Mrs. Paul Koenig and the Ladies’ Aid of Holy Cross for their 


kindness in preparing and serving this dinner to us this evening. 


By now the evening was well spent and the hour of parting 
was at hand. The meeting was brought to a close as the gathering 
sang “God Be with You Till We Meet Again.” It may have 
been the end of the banquet meeting, but we are certain it was 
the beginning of an interesting new chapter of the Concordia 
Historical Institute and the beginning of new and lasting friend- 
ships among those present. 
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re Anniversary Service — 

_ An impressive divine service, as a fitting climax to the ob- 
servance of the fifteenth anniversary of the Concordia Historical In- 
stitute, was held Sunday, October 25, 1942, at four o’clock in the 


afternoon, in Trinity Lutheran Church, St. Louis. An appreciative 


gathering of approximately 350 heard the Rev. Wm. Dallmann, 
D.D., of Oak Park, IIl., deliver in his unique manner a master- 
fully prepared address on the topic “God in History.” It was an 
address truly worthy of such an occasion. Here was a veteran of 
the Cross, with a keenness of mind sharpened by years of ex- 
perience and with the finesse of an expert, drawing upon his rich 
store of information and intimate knowledge of literature and the 


Scriptures for quotation upon quotation in support of his recurrent 
thought “God in History.” In his “Dallmannic” manner he just 


sifted the authors of both secular and religious literature as though 
they were the sands of time and brought forth quotations — golden 
nuggets of literature — in testimony of “God in History.” 

Other factors conducive to the impressiveness of the setvice 
were: the fine quality of chanting on the part of the liturgists; 
and the exceptional a cappella rendition of the anthems by the 
Junior Choir of Trinity Church under the direction of Mr. Theo. 
Gassner, and by the Concordia Seminary Chorus under the direction 
of Mr. Wm. B. Heyne. 

As a matter of record we include in this report the Order of 
Service for the observance of the fifteenth anniversary of the Con- 
cordia Historical Institute, founded at St. Louis, March 31, 1927. 


The Order of Vespers 


The Prelude. Mr. Theo. Gassner 
The Hymn of Invocation: “Come, Holy Ghost” (Martin Luther, 1524) 
The Service. The Rev. Prof. W.G. Polack, Litt.D. (Liturgist) 
The Versicles ' 
The Gloria Patri 
The Psalm. Psalm 143: Domine, exaudi. (Said responsively) 
The Anthem: “Now Thank We All Our God” (M. Rinkart) 
The Junior Choir of Trinity Church 
The Lesson: Psalm 2. The Rev.R.H.C. Meyer (Liturgist) 
The Versicle 
The Anthem: “To Thee, O Lord, Will I Sing Praises” (J.S. Bach). 
The Concordia Seminary Chorus 
The Hymn of Praise: “Praise to the Lord, the Almighty” 
(J. Neander, 1679) 
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What is still more, Luther will keep on shaking the world. 
Goethe said in 1826: “Genius has the productive power through | 
which deeds arise that have results and are lasting.” And in 1827, 
“Luther is a genius of an eminent kind that has not stopped acting 
and will not stop acting as far as we can see.” 
And the only thing in the whole Reformation to interest him 
was the character of Luther. 
That man Luther seems to be a finality. Emilio Castelar, the 
Spanish statesman, said in all our troubles we need nothing new. 
All we have to do is go back to Luther; there we find all we need. 
Chiang Kai-shek not long ago bought works of Luther. 
A Jap got his Doctor for a thesis on Luther and went home to 
translate him for Japan. A number of Japs at Union got their 
degrees for theses on Luther. 
Columbus thought he had found a new route to India: _As 

a matter of fact he was preparing the way for Luther. President 
Peter Taylor Forsyth of Hackney College in London claims the 
new world was found to be a refuge for the new faith of the 
Reformation. And after four hundred years we see the Synodical 
Conference in the United States and Canada and Mexico and 
South America and China and India and Africa and London with 
united brethren in Germany and Poland and Australia and New 
Zealand. How do you explain that marvel? 

The historian tells us the Amalia was “spurlos versenkt” and 
Dr. Walther missed the boat. 

In the land of Luther Lutherans were persecuted, and some of 
_ them went to the wilds of Missouri and built a 2X4 log hut and 
called it a university! Blind fanaticism or sublime faith? And 
faith maketh not ashamed. From that little log hut in the wilds 
of the Ozarks grew our seminaries and colleges in various parts 
of the world. 

That is history, and we may exult with Sir Walter Raleigh, 
“History hath triumphed over time.” 


II 
Now, what is history? Sir Robert Walpole scoffed, “Anything 
but history, for history must be false,” and our own Henry Ford 
declared, “History is bunk.” Quite true of ever so much “history” 
written by partisan pens for propaganda. The historian Plutarch 
admitted, “It is a very difficult matter to trace and find out the 
truth of anything by history.” Thackeray asserts, “Macaulay reads 
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twenty books to write a sentence; he travels a hundred miles to 
make a line of description.” When history is written as Leopold 
von Ranke wrote it, to show “how the thing really was,” then we 
may with Lords Bolingbroke and Macaulay justly speak of “the 
dignity of history.” . 

Hegel thought time is not real and history has no abiding 
interest. We think he’s all wrong: The course of human affairs is 
not in vain. History is not “a tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” 

Historians tell us history is the account of changes, so that — 
the world will never again be the same. Do these radical changes 
just happen, like Topsy? A cat dissected a canary, but found no 
song! A surgeon dissected a Negro, but found no soul! Some 
men with telescope, microscope, fluoroscope, and periscope can find 
no God. Laplace told Napoleon he needed no theory of a Creator. 
And in our day a scientist who has fled for refuge to our shores 
asks us to give up the idea of a personal God. 

Thucydides wrote: “History is philosophy learned from ex- 
amples.” “History will be found profitable by those who desire an 
exact knowledge of the past as a key to the future, which in all 
probability will repeat or resemble the past. My history is an ever- 


lasting possession, not a prize composition which is heard and 


forgotten.” Frederick the Great in the preface to History of My 
Times says, “History is the school of princes; from it they learn 
the mistakes of the past centuries and how to avoid them.” Bacon 
also states, “Histories make men wise.” Yes, of history, too, we 
may say, “Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written 
for our learning.” — Rom. 15:4. 


Ill 


Karl Kautsky in Foundations of Christianity would make us 
believe “A world religion is not the product of an individual super- 
man, but a social product.” 

It is just the other way around. History teaches Christianity 
is the product of Christ and the producer of the social product. 

“God is love” describes God’s eternal nature in the abstract, 
but God gave us His love. “God so loved the world that He gave 
His only-begotten Son.” And the Son of Man came to serve and 
to give His life a ransom for many. That is the Gospel, and that 
Gospel changed men, and changed men changed society. That is 
history, and that history produced the greatest change this world 
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of Jerusalem: “There shall not be left here one stone upon another — 
that shall not be thrown down.” ‘Whosoever shall fall on this 


stone, shall be broken, but on whomsoever it shall fall, ic will grind 
him to powder.” Matt. 24:2; 21:44. In the year 70 Titus ful- 
filled that prophecy, and since then the Wandering Jew has been 
the “Man Without a Country,” as we see it today. When Frederick 
the Great asked for a short and snappy proof of the truth of the 
Bible he got it: “The Jews, your Majesty.” 

Horace put Coué in reverse, “Every day in every way I grow 
worse and worse.” Odes, Book III, Ode 6, 1.45. And then came 
the fall, and Raphael spoke of “this carcase of a city, once the 
mistress of the world, battered and ruined ...a skeleton.” Rabbi 
Klausner says it was a world decaying for lack of God and social 
‘morality. Long before Paul had said with more fire and force: 
“For which things’ sake the wrath of God cometh on the children 
of disobedience,” Col. 3:5, 6; Rom. 1:18-32; 2:5-8. 

In 1848 Horace Mann, father of our public school system, 
said that only religion would keep us from “profligacy, licentious- 
ness, and corrupt civilization.” 

In 1873 Thomas Huxley, the scientist, told London that intel- 
lectual training alone might produce “clever devils” and urged 
religion in the schools. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University 
said, “Our schools turn out intellectual giants and moral pygmies.” 
Theodore Roosevelt said, “A man trained in mind but not in 
morals is a menace to society.” Roger Babson said, “Trying to 
operate the schools without religion is like putting a pistol into the 
hands of a child.” 

Sin brought on World War I, but the world did not learn its 
lesson, and historians agree the sin of bad — brought on World 
War II. 

He that sitteth in the heavens speaks in His wrath and vexes 
in His sore displeasure, breaks with a rod of iron and dashes them 
in pieces like a potter’s vessel. And men’s hearts are failing them 
for fear and for looking after those things which are coming on 
the earth. Ps.2; Luke 21:26. 

In 1923 the American Bar Association said, “This country is 
now the most lawless civilized nation on the planet, and conditions 
have grown worse ever since 1890.” 

In 1939 there was an increase in crime of 80 per cent in 
34 years. 


' 
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x ae 
- Some see sin as the taproot of all our calamities. J. Edgar 
Hoover claims “People commit crimes because of the disastrous 
decay of religion, faith, and hope.” 

‘What is the remedy? Fichte, famous German philosopher, 
said, “Only a complete re- creation, only the beginning of an 
altogether new spirit can help us.’ 

Now, a hundred years later, Prof. Dr.Gerhard Budde of 
Hannover says the same. 

Howard Chandler Christy, Chairman of the Laymen’s Na- 
tional Committee, called on all Americans to observe the Second 
_ Annual Bible Week on October 12 as “a fundamental factor in 
strengthening the hearts of the millions of us who labor at home 
and the great host of us who fight at the front.” And General 
MacArthur cabled his endorsement. 

President J. A. Mackay of Princeton Theological Seminary in 
a recent article declared we must awaken a dynamic, creative faith 
in our people — or perish. | 

Boake Carter agrees we must go back to the God of the Holy 
Book of God. “It is our only salvation.” 


VII 


Luther was a great lover and student of history. “How sorry 

I am now that I did not read more poets and histories and that 
no one taught them to me” — in his college days. 
“Protestant historiography has received its program from the 
hand of Luther himself. Its first work appeared under the eyes 
of the Reformer at Wittenberg and with a foreword by him,” 
says Fueter. 

He refers to the first Protestant history by Luther’s English 
friend and table companion, Dr. Robert Barnes’ History of the 

Lives of the Popes, dedicated to Henry VIII, based on Platina and 
other Romish writers. 

In the foreword Luther writes: “In the beginning, not being 
much versed in history, I attacked the Pope a priori, i.e., from the 
Holy Scriptures. Now I am wonderfully delighted that others 
are doing the same a posteriori, i.e., from history. And I think 
I am triumphing, since, as the light appears, I understand that the 
histories agree with the Scriptures. For what I have learned from 
St. Paul and Daniel as teachers, that the Pope is the adversary of 
God and of all, this history indicates with its very finger; pointing 
out not merely genus and species, but the very individual.” 
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who had entered Fort Wayne in 1873. Fort Wayne was at that 
time the only preparatory school for the St. Louis Seminary. Its 
faculty was the septet of Hanser, Schick, Bischoff, Diederich, Crull, 
Duemling, and Stellhorn, while St. Louis had the quintet of Wal- 
ther, Schaller, Guenther, Lange, and Pieper. Stoeckhardt was 
extraordinarius. In the year this class entered St. Louis the enroll- 
ment of the Seminary surpassed one hundred for the first time. 
Graduation examinations were conducted orally in Latin in the 


subjects. of Dogmatics, Old Testament and. New Testament — 


Exegesis. Because of the writer’s own limitations, both as to in- 
formation and memory, not all the members of the graduating class 


can be mentioned in this brief article. Six are still with us, and — 


their ages range from eighty-two to eighty-five years. One of them 
is C. Becker, D. D., who, generally beloved, because of his sound 
judgment and considerateness, served with eminent success as Presi- 
dent of the Nebraska District for many years. From his pastorate 
at Seward his influence extended to the Seward Normal School and 
helped shape its destinies. Another, W.Heyne, an exceptionally 
logical thinker, with a very retentive memory, was successful both 
as pastor and President of the Central Illinois District. One of 
his sons was elected to the office of President of the Minnesota 
- District this year. Another, C. Noack, known for his ability as 
an organizer, served faithfully for many years in the Arlington 
Heights pastorate and will always be remembered for his diligence 
in bringing the Gospel message with its cheer and comfort to the 
inmates of the Old People’s Home at Arlington Heights. A fourth, 
J. J. Trinklein of Frankenmuth, impetuous and eager to work, first 
served as missionary for the entire State of Texas, later accepted 
a charge in Iowa, then one at Frankenlust, Michigan, and now 
assists the brethren at Detroit. A fifth, G. J. Wegener, came to 


St. Louis from the St. Matthew’s Academy, New York, later Bronx- 


ville Institute, and inasmuch as Hebrew was not taught at the 
Academy, he had to make up these subjects at the Seminary. His 
first charge was in Illinois, and the only other one was St. Paul’s 
in New Orleans, where he served for many years and held the office 
of President of the Southern District for thirty-six consecutive years, 
establishing a record for tenure of the office of District President in 
the Missouri Synod. His descendants, with members of their 
families, number sixty, and are all members of Missouri Synod 
congregations. And finally, Theodore Buenger, D. D., who served 
thirty mission stations in Wisconsin, was pastor in Illinois and Min- 
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- nesota, was the first president of Concordia College in St. Paul and — 
is now entering the golden jubilee year of his academic work. 


_ Three members of the class passed away only recently, as we 
learned from the death notices in the Lutheran Witness. The modest 
Henry Rauh, the main part of whose life was spent in the Rocky 
Mountain regions of Colorado and Montana, where he told the 
story of Jesus and applied it to the soul in charming, idiomatic 
English. Another member, F. Brockmann, had such an influence 


and was such a worker in his congregations that the brethren-in-the~ 


Southern Illinois District elected him repeatedly to the Presidency 
of their District. H.C. Thorgrimsen came from Iceland and be- 
came the spiritual leader of the Icelanders in the Northwest for 
two generations. 

Let us now mention a few of the 1882 graduates who have gone 
to their reward some time ago. John Schaller, after serving in 
Arkansas, was president of Dr. M. Luther College in New Ulm and 
then president of the theological seminary of the Wisconsin Synod 
in Thiensville. W/. Broecker was pastor in Pittsburgh and for a 


number of years the energetic President of the Eastern District. 


H. Speckhardt filled pastorates in Michigan and was elected Vice- 
President of Synod. The class poet was F. Herzberger, who later 
on became an author and the pioneer city missionary of St. Louis, 
the first such missionary of the Missouri Synod. George Weller 
entered the field of education after twelve years in the ministry and 
was the first president of the Seward Normal, whose founding he 
had so eloquently championed at the convention of Synod in 1893. 


H. Frincke was active in Nebraska and then in Michigan, where he 


did signal services for Synod in conducting successful campaigns 
in the defense of parochial schools. 

As an example of the cosmopolitan character of the class the 
Icelander Thorgrimsen was mentioned. There were also Norwegians 
in the group; for instance, J. Koren. The Department of Edu- 
cation of the Federal Government sent him to the Scandinavian 
countries to study some phases of education, and he continued with 
that department. From the Wisconsin Synod we had Theo. 
Hartwig. Then there was Louis Lange from Montevideo, Uruguay, 
S. A., a nephew ‘of Professor Lange. After being active in the 
ministry in Texas and Nebraska several years, he became teacher 
of Spanish in California. H.Doermann had been with the class 
since 1873. A few weeks before graduation he went to Columbus 
to graduate from the Capitol University of the Ohio Synod and 
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whose pastor was a member of the Missouri Synod; *” the other 
an opposition church, a member of the Texas Synod. A few years 
~ later Kilian wrote that he considered this a good sifting process for 
his own group. °” A brief history of this ‘ ‘separatist” congregation 
will be given below.”” 

Though the congregation had split, still the need of a larger 
. place of worship was felt. Some of the colonists who had settled 
in various places along the way from Houston were beginning to 
come to Serbin, and this taxed the small church to capacity. Per- 
haps the new frame church of St. Peter’s was also an inducement 
to have a better edifice. At any rate, a subscription list was written 
up and passed around on August 7, 1859. The plans called for 
_a frame church, 50X25 X 14 feet, plus an addition for the parsonage. 
The work was-to be done by the members. Those subscribing 
promised to pay five dollars before August 29; the remainder of 
the debt was to be divided among them and was to be paid by 
December 25, 1860. Thirty-five names appeared on the first list, 
and this seemed sufficient to start.” The cornerstone was laid on 
November 11, 1859, with a simple ceremony.” When the roof 
was finished and the building was under cover, a celebration was in 
order. A special poem was written for the occasion by Kilian.” 
But the happiest event of all was the dedication on Christmas Day 
of that year. The young men had collected one hundred and 
seventy dollars for an organ, and the girls had made vestments at 
a cost of forty dollars. All had contributed of their means and 
talents. On Christmas morning the processional line left the 
_parsonage, which up to this time had served as church. The pastor 
led, wearing the alb, as was customary among the Wends. The 
church council followed with the sacred vessels, then the young 
people, and finally the congregation, singing joyful hymns in their 
native Wendish tongue. The dedication service called for three 
sermons, one in Wendish, another in English, and a third in 
German.” It was Rev. Kilian’s first attempt to preach in English; 


49) Kilian had joined the Missouri Synod in 1855, although he had not 
been present at the meeting. 

50) Draft of letter by Kilian to Carl Buchholz, Nov. 8, 1865. A.M. C. 

51) See next installment. 

52) Subscription list in Serbin archives. 

53) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XVI, March 6, 1860. 

54) Original in the Serbin archives. 

55) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XVI, March 6, 1860. 
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it was crude English, true enough, but it praised the religious 
liberty and the principles of the separation of Church and State, 
which these Wends had learned to appreciate. There followed 
a simple statement of the Christian principles as confessed by the 
Lutheran Church.”® 

_ The dedication of this church was naturally an important 
milestone in the life of the congregation. When in 1860 the Govern- 
ment established a post office and officially gave the settlement the 
name of Serbin, the colony had passed another milestone in its 
history.*” It was now joined with the outside world.” 

Thus far, though a member of the Missouri Synod, Kilian had 
not attended any of its synodical meetings. The distance and the 
cost were prohibitive, but non-intercourse was good neither for the 
congregation nor for its pastor. What few Lutheran pastors there 
were in Texas at the time were members of the unionistic Texas 
Synod. An exception was the Rev. C. Braun of Houston, who was 
independent, but inclining toward the Missouri Synod. Even though — 
there might have been contacts with other pastors, they would not 
have been conducive to a healthy situation. For this reason President 
Schaller of the Western District urged Kilian to make the long trip, 
stating also that President Wyneken, head of the Missouri Synod, 
thad assured him that the cost of the trip would be paid if Kilian 
could borrow the money for the trip.” Finally Rev. Kilian left 
for Synod, meeting at St. Louis in 1860. It was a long trip. He 
had to go by horse and wagon to Houston; from there to Galveston 
by boat, where he transferred to a ship bound for New Orleans. 
A river boat completed the journey to St. Louis. 

From this period there has come an interesting letter by Kilian, 
his first in the English language. It is included not so much for its 
historic value as for its human interest: 

Colony Serbin, Cunningham’s P.O. 

Bastrop Co. 

on the 5th day of July 1860 
Reverend Dear Sir! Rev. Passavant, Pittsburg, Pa. 


It is already a long while ago as the 217th number of Your Missionary 
came at my hand. I was somewhat stricken with surprise to find therein 


3 
56) Original in the Serbin archives. 
57) Verzeichniss der von Pastor Johann Kilian confirmierten Kinder. Serbin 
archives. 
58) Before this it was simply designated as the Pin Oak Settlement, or 
the Wend Colony of Rabbs Creek, or as Rabbsville. 


59) Letter of Schaller to Kilian, dated August 17, 1860. A.M.C. 
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-numbers grew. Before this, German had been a supplementary 
language. re 

Under such pioneer circumstances it was natural that only 
the most pressing ministerial tasks were taken up. Consequently 
the care of the young people was often overlooked under similar 
circumstances. Kilian, however, was alert to the needs of his young 
people even in this frontier settlement. He organized a young 
people’s society as early as 1864. The minutes of this organization 
_ are written in Wendish and were translated for the writer by the 
Rev. Hermann Schmidt. The first meeting was held on the day 
after Easter, March 28, 1864. Forty-five persons were present, 
twenty-four young men and twenty-one young women. The object 
was to organize, and the pastor gave an address explaining the aims 
of such an organization. The young people asked Kilian to draw 
up a constitution, and they resolved to come back the next day. 
As it was Easter time, observed with a three-day celebration, they 
readily came. On this day the constitution was read, debated, and 
finally accepted. The boys elected their own leader, as did also 
the girls. John Teinert was chosen by the former and Rosina 
Domaschk by the latter. Years later this organization was still 
active, for when the stone church was finished, the minutes of 
November 12, 1871, state that the young people painted the benches 
of the old church; those of the December 26th meeting that new 
benches were to be built for the school during the Christmas recess.°” 

With the end of the war more correspondence of the time is 
available, and there can be seen very plainly the results of being 
cut off from synodical relationship for five years. Kilian’s letters 
breathe discouragement. The work in the school, the growing con- 
gregation with the added burdens, and the isolation were beginning 
to tell. By nature Kilian was energetic, original, entertaining, and 
witty,” but the work was having its effects. Perhaps, too, he was - 
also a little temperamental, as anyone might be under the stress. 
He sincerely began to desire a change of pastorate. His school of 
thirty to forty children took much of his valuable time and energy. 
But teachers were scarce, and there seemed slight chances for 
relief.“ He did not wish to leave his flock without a pastor, how- 


65) Minutes in Wendish in the Serbin archives. 
66) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XI, Dec. 1, 1884. 


67) Draft of letter by Kilian to Carl Buchholz, Spremberg. Niederlausitz, 
Germany, Nov. 8, 1865. A.M.C. 
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‘ever; so he looked to Synod to help him to obtain a man. Mean- 


while he wrote to Germany, hoping to obtain a Wendish church 
there. It was understood that if the conditions were still the same 
as formerly, he would not return. He wrote a letter to the church 


council at Wildenhahn, Bautzen, asking the cause of the church 


69) 


strife there.” The answers must have convinced him that it would. 


be fruitless to return. As internal conditions grew worse in his 


congregation, he wrote to Dr. Walther of St. Louis, asking if he 
might not be called to St. Louis to some Bohemian congregation. 
He also offered himself for a place on the theological faculty of 
Concordia Seminary, for he could teach Hebrew and practical 
homiletics.” 

There were several reasons for Kilian’s desire to leave. One 
was his growing fear for the future of his own children. Himself 
an educated man, he wanted them to receive a better education 
than the wilds of Texas could afford. Though he might educate 
them himself, his present duties in the schoolhouse took every 
available opportunity. It is this plea that he makes both to the 
officials in Germany and to Walther. He did not want his 
daughters to become the wives of farmers, nor did he want his sons 
to take up farm work. 

Kilian had not been able to throw off all the forms of episcopal 
government of Germany. He had written Walther saying that he 
would be willing to submit to a “Kirchenordnung” and wondered 
about it for the Missouri Synod. Walther had explained to him 
that each congregation was supreme. Kilian could not quite agree 
with the congregational form of church government.” Considering 
his attitude a few years later, increased no doubt by his isolation, 
this tendency became evident in his later dealings. 

Because he was concerned about the future of his congrega- 
tion, too, he urged them to join the Missouri Synod, now that 
communications with the North had been re-established. On De- 
cember 17, 1865, the congregation decided on this move. The dif- 


ficulty that they had with the separatists at their very door con- 


68) Ibid. 
69) Draft of letter by Kilian, Dec. 22, 1865. A.M.C. 
70) Draft of letter by Kilian, Jan. 13, 1867. A.M.C. 


71) Draft of letter by Kilian to Carl Buchholz, Spremberg, Nov. 8, 1865. | 
A.M. C. 
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Thirty Years of Home Mission Work in the — 
Rocky Mountain Country : 
By the REV. HENRY T. RAUH 
VII 
In the beginning of 1892 our Synod had pastors in all the 
principal cities of the Eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, in 
Chyenne, Wyo., and in Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and 
Trinidad in the Centennial State. The congregation in the city 
last mentioned was at this time still in connection with us. From — 
now on my work was limited to Denver and the towns in the neigh- 
borhood; there were three of these in particular, Brighton, Golden, 
and Castle Rock, and a preaching place in the country on First 
Creek. Each of these stations I served once a month on weekdays. 
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In July I made a trip partly in the capacity of official Visitor 
for the State, partly in a missionary capacity through Colorado to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, visited Canon City, Salida, Leadville, 
Breckenridge, Glenwood Springs, Aspen, and Grand Junction, all 
in Colorado. In each of these towns we had a mission station. 
I preached in all of them while on this trip, in some, twice. One 

of the Lutherans in Aspen as spokesman of all the Lutherans in 
_ that town who attended our services addressed me on the day I left 
substantially as follows: ‘Pastor, when you go to attend the meet-. 
ings of the Synod this fall, will you be so kind as to inform the 
men assembled how much we appreciate it that by sending us 
a traveling missionary they favor us with the opportunity to hear 
_ the Word of God, which alone points out unto us and unto our 
children the one and only way in which our poor, immortal souls 
can be saved. We indeed are doing all that we can for the support 
of our missionary; but we realize that if the Synod would not assist 
us, we would be spiritually in a deplorable condition. We are 
deeply grateful in our inmost hearts for the great kindness shown’ 
us by the Synod and by the Lutheran Christians in the East, who 
by their contributions to Synod’s mission treasury make it possible 
for us to have preaching in our midst. You are earnestly requested 
to express to them our gratitude, and our wish and prayer is that 
God may not let their love and kindness toward us go unrewarded.” 
Thus he spoke in the presence of all, and they all nodded assent. 

I had now been on the road sixteen days. On July 22 I reached 
Salt Lake City. The distance from Denver to Salt Lake via the 
Denver and Rio Grande R.R., the so-called scenic line of America, 
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is 745 miles. One object of my going to Salt Lake was to see if 


there were any people there who might be interested in establishing 


a Lutheran mission station in that great Mormon city; but there 


were none to be found at that time. 


It will undoubtedly" interest the reader to hear a little more 
about this remarkable city and its surroundings. It is one of the 
most beautiful cities in the United States. At the time I was there, 


it had a population of 30,000. It is located 15 miles east of the | : 


southern extremity of the Great Salt Lake. The Great Salt Lake, 
to which there is no outlet, is fed by a number of fresh water streams 
from the mountains and highlands from every direction. The most 


important stream comes from the south through and out of the 


fresh water Utah Lake, which the Mormons call the Sea of Galilee. 
The stream that carries the waters out of Utah Lake into the Great 
Salt Lake and which is not more than 40 miles long the Mormons 
call Jordan River. Salt Lake City is Zion to them; the largest 
business establishment is called Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile In- 
stitution. The water in the Salt Lake is very heavy and contained 
at that time 17 per cent salt. Dissolve one teaspoonful of salt in 
five teaspoonfuls of water; this will give you an idea of the water 
in this peculiar lake. When the bather steps into the Great Salt 
Lake and wades out from the shore, he will notice that after the 
water has reached a little above his knees his feet will not be so 
firmly placed on the bottom as they were when he first went into 
the water, but that his body experiences a tendency to rise up. 
When he wades out a little farther, so that the water reaches his 
hips, he is raised so by the water that his toes barely touch the 
bottom. If he wades out just a little farther, the water will sud- 
denly lift him completely off his feet, and he will float like a piece 
of wood, and if he cannot swim, he will be unable to get on his 
feet again until some one comes to his aid. It is the finest kind of 
sport for a person who can swim to bathe in the waters of the Great 
Salt Lake. I saw hundreds of people bathing in it at what was at 
that time called Garfield Beach. I myself could not resist the 
temptation to join the crowd of bathers. A gentleman from the 
East —in the Rocky Mountain Country we call all Easterners 
tenderfeet — a stranger to me, who happened to be near me in the 
water, said he had been told by people in the city that it was very 
healthy to drink of the water. I told him there was nothing like 
finding out by trying. He took a mouthful but spat it out im- 
mediately, saying: “Why, that is like taking a red hot poker into 
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Rocky Mountains to the Great Salt Lake Valley, which at that 
time was still a part of Mexico. It was ceded by Mexico to the — 


United States in 1848 after the termination of our war with that 
country. On July 24, 1847, Brigham Young entered the Valley. 
This day, July 24, as dear to the Mormons as July 4 is to us, they 
call Pioneer Day and celebrate it every year. The Great Salt Lake 
is 95 miles from north to south and about 40 miles from east to 
west. The entire country around it was a barren desert, a vast 
waste, shunned alike by travelers and trappers. The mountains 
repelled even the savage; the valley seemed to breathe death to 
all animal creation. But a growth quite marvelous and enduring has 
ensued. The Valley is today probably the most fertile spot on the 
American continent and will compare most favorably with highly 


cultivated Western New York, that part which borders on Lake 


Erie. In 1884 there were over 200,000 Mormons in Utah, 83 per 
~ cent of the entire population. There are no paupers and no poor- 
houses among them. It is said that in 1892 nine tenths of the 
“saints” owned the homes in which they lived. : 
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